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Ideas Become Bombs 


HE most powerful finite force in the world is the m 
Ideas become bombs. War is not inevitable; man ma! 
wills that it shall be, and he can will that it shall not be. . . 
Our country’s strength or weakness lies in our ability 
press, control, and implement ideas. It will be our schools an: 
churches, our educational agencies of all kinds, not bombs, t! 
or break our country. 
—A,. J. Sropr 
NEA Journ. 
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Education and the Long-range Emergency 


N adequate educational opportunity for every school-age child has 
long been recognized as a basic aim of our democracy. Toward this 
end, professional organizations of teachers have directed unified effort for 
many years. But clear definition of “adequate educational opportunity” is 
difficult even in normal times. Constant examination and evaluation of the 
school program in terms of changing and expanding educational needs 
is necessary as society grows incieasingly complex. Now, as we face an 
unprecedented national emergency, with the realization that it may con- 
tinue for “five or ten years—or even for a generation,” the schools face a 
heavy responsibility clearly to define “adequate educational opportunity” 
in terms of the many new long-range problems presented. 

How can schools lessen the emotional impact of semi-war conditions 
and provide for the healthy emotional growth of children? How can we 
extend school services to cover expanded needs? How can we meet the 
new responsibilities in health, physical education, and recreation of youth? 
How can we plan for the protection of school children against all the 
dangers of attack ? How can we recognize and maintain the absolute essen- 
tials of the educational program and meet new curricular and extra- 
curricular needs? How can we keep informed about the changing na- 
tional scene and its impacts on educational programs? And, above all, how 
can we maintain the teaching staff and the physical facilities for an ade- 
quate educational program in the face of increasing financial strain? 

Teachers and principals alike are faced with these and other equally 
important questions as we move deeply into the gray period that lies 
ahead. Professional educational organizations must help provide the solu- 
tions; they must put forth the unity of effort to transmit solutions into 
sound educational programs. It is the belief of many that our only hope for 
peace in the period beyond the present danger lies in enlightenment that 
can come only from American education. 

This issue of THz NationaL ELEMENTARY Principat is devoted to dis- 
cussion of some of these most critical problems now confronting the ele- 
mentary schools. It is hoped that the suggestions will prove helpful to 
principals, supervisors, and teachers as they attempt to make the adjust- 
ments necessary to meet emergency conditions. 

—James L, McCaskILi 


Coordinator, National Conference 
for Mobilization of Education 
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(What Are We Doing 
to Our Children? 


HOWARD A. LANE 


Professor of Education, New York University, New York, New York 


YOUNG father—a combat veteran—spoke earnestly to a stranger 

who was introduced as a psychologist. “Doc, they’re scaring the life 
out of my kid at school. At home he sticks real close to his mother or me, 
and every night he cries out in his sleep and comes running to our bed. 
Is there anything we can do?” 

Are we bombing the minds and emotional health of all our children, 
seeking to save the bodies of the few who may experience actual bomb- 
ing? A psychiatrist, who prefers to be anonymous, has informed me that 
he has traced a considerable number of his “shell-shock” cases from the 
Korean theater directly to their reaction to air-raid drills in elementary 
school a few years ago. Perhaps this is the meaning of the ancient admoni- 
tion, “He who seeks to save his life shall lose it.’ Our problem is much 
more vast than that of saving children’s bodies as a farmer would save 
his pigs. 

The impact of propaganda. In recent months | have visited widely 
separated regions of America. In every one I have heard it said, “This is 
the most likely target for enemy bombs!” In one peaceful suburb I heard 
it proclaimed, “Most of the brains of American industry live here. We are 
target number one.” Radio, television, the press vividly preview for chil- 
dren their direful doom. As this is written, a deep, sober voice via radio 
informs me, “The time is shorter than you think. Help build the blood- 
bank!” 

A child is the product of the life he leads. All of the children now 
in elementary school have grown amid talk of imminent but unseen 
danger. Many have known real deprivation of fathers, years of anxiety of 
mothers. All have suffered the hysteria, much of it deeply hidden, of 
their elders. What kind of children are we growing? 

Most of our children do not express their deep concerns directly. 
Some sit quietly, others engage in extravagant play. Some insulate them- 
selves with “Jumpalong Casey,” scholarship, marijuana; others defy and 
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fight their elders, steal their cars, destroy their property. Most of the 
parents with whom I have talked of this problem maintain that their 
children display little anxiety. Teachers say most of their pupils are 
quite unconcerned. I wonder. 

What, then, is the school’s responsibility? I believe it is possible that 
some of our cities will be bombed. I would like our responsible officials 
to hazard a guess on the odds. I believe the elders of our communities 
should make careful plans for meeting the catastrophe that would result 
from explosions. I believe that schools, teachers and children should be 
carefully instructed in what to do in the unlikely event of explosions, 
however delivered. I do not believe that the odds are high enough to 
warrant teaching all children that bombing is imminent, nor to justify 
preparation for bombing apart from safety education in general. 

In this high-speed, atom-splitting world all citizens need more in- 
struction and ready defenses for meeting disaster. Of late, several scores 
of persons in the New York area have perished in train wrecks. Last week 
floods claimed lives in the metropolitan areas. A few winters ago several 
hundred died in an off-season blizzard. Many of these people lost their 
lives because they knew not what to do in order to live. 

What would you do if: Your ferryboat capsized? The water system of 
your community were “knocked out” for several days? Your train were 
10 seconds from collision? Your house began to fall about your head? 
You were lost in the woods? The waters of a flash flood should rise into 
your house? Your electric power were cut off, rendering your oil burner 
useless in zero weather? The building below your upper floor were 
aflame? Most of us know persons who have experienced these and other 
emergencies. Most of us have contemplated the remote but real possibility 
of such unwelcome circumstances and have thought about what we would 
do. We survey our location when we take hotel rooms; most of us do not 
expect the hotel to catch fire; we sleep. Unless we are neurotic we do not 
live as if catastrophe were likely. 

In times of stress—and such times seem to be constant for industrial 
communities—the school must be the primary agent of the children. 
Parents are all kinds of people: bright, normal, dull; stable, normal, un- 
stable; anxious, normal, dopey. Some parents care a great deal about their 
children, others are irked by them. Some fret constantly, others are 
“strong and silent.” Some offer haven, others offer turbulence. Teachers 
cannot be all kinds of people. Today the child must find at school grown- 
ups who are clearly on their side, who are knowing, intelligent, stable, 
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and who care. In them children must find refuge when needed, ears for 
listening, and the trusted assurance of help in adversity. 

This is not to discredit parents! It is to insist that in the staff of the 
elementary school are the community’s pro’s in maintaining good living 
for children. Teachers are trained and certified specialists in guiding 
child development, in sensing their problems, and in dealing with them. 

The elementary school in each community should insist upon assuming 
the responsibility for planning essential precautions and for being ready 
for emergencies. Classroom teachers should talk much with children, and 
teach in the spirit that many of us were taught artificial respiration, the 
application of tourniquets, avoiding mad dogs. The building should be 
studied by children to know solid walls from fragile ones. The children 
should participate in determining traffic pattern for evacuating a build- 
ing if fire and destruction should threaten. No human can tolerate for 
long a sense that life just happens to him, while he has nothing to do 
with his fate. 

Schools must be ever alert and ready to guard the interests of children 
as the tempo of mobilization increases. Child life must be richer, more 
secure, more fun. Teachers must be doubly wary of undermining the self- 
respect of children in grading, reporting to parents. Many children may 
require protection from overwrought, anxious parents. Schools will need 
to provide opportunity for many parents for more recreation and dis 
cussion. 

Conditions essential to emotional health. Let us consider some of the 
conditions essential to a child’s emotional health. He must feel relatively 
secure from threat of being hurt. Wise parents and teachers have ceased 
to use fear in teaching children to avoid danger; we promote intelligent 
caution and adequacy to meet difficulty. Indeed, we are learning that a 
sense of adequacy to meet problems is more crucial to mental health than 
is the severity of the problems. 

One of my colleagues insists that the best source of his mental health 
is statistical perspective. Long have we said, “Most of our worries never 
happen.” This perspective is, however, markedly a function of maturity. 
When a little child’s parents say, “We are certain to have war,” it means to 
him, “We shall be hurt. Our house will be blown up.” Small children 
believe what they see and hear. More mature persons can make due 
allowances for the extravagances of propaganda. 

Children’s participation in the war effort. Let us not repeat the mis 
takes of ten years ago when we abdicated to non-professionals the planning 
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Courtesy Detroit Public Schools 


The teacher’s sensitivity is an important factor 


of children’s participation in the war effort. Whatever we ask of children, 
let us give them the real reasons for their participation. If we need scrap 
metals and paper, let us plan with them methods of collecting every scrap, 
not set them against each other in contests for prizes. If we want them not 
to buy candy and baubles which use materials needed for other purposes, 
let us tell them so, and not imply that their government would let a 
soldier die unless they buy savings stamps. Extraneous motives undermine 
character. Bearing false witness, even to children, is a sin! 

Ten years ago parent committees from the same schools were contend- 
ing against each other for vacant lots, some wanting them for play space 
while other chairmen sought them for growing carrots. Each school 
needs an active parent-teacher council through which all “war effort” of 
the neighborhood’s children is screened and integrated in the best interests 
of the children. 

Principals must face the regrettable fact that the children have to be 
protected from the few teachers who resolve their own problems by push: 
ing other people around. The current press abounds in pictures of teachers 
standing grimly erect over children prostrate in cover-drill. Children have 
‘nough to bear without the burden of adult aggressions. Did not the Eng- 
lsh learn during the blitz that children were best served by remaining 
with persons they knew and had learned to trust? I believe that the best 
protection for our children will be gained in teaching them to stay with 
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the teacher when danger threatens. The teacher must know what to do 
for the best chance for safety. 

Provide opportunities for action. A major threat to emotional health 
is dread without action. We need to feel that we are doing something about 
our problems. Children must have ample opportunity, not overt urgings, 
to express their deep concerns. Every child must feel that he has plans, 
satisfactory to him, for meeting dreaded emergencies. For most of them 
the dread cannot be articulated. Therefore, school must provide ample 
varied opportunities for action: productive work, the results of which 
may be seen and felt; hard play; arts and crafts with a minimum of pre- 
scription; free writing, with teachers attending to ideas expressed rather 
than to the conventions of written expression; creative dramatics; psycho- 
drama. Small children reveal their concerns in their free play. Children 
must have ample freedom to play; teachers must be alerted to see, and 
understand, and help. 

There must be knowledge. Fear without knowledge undermines us all. 
The fancied tiger in the dark is more terrifying though not more dan- 
gerous to life and limb than the real one in the light of day. There is much 
to be known about the sources of present fears, and about our resources 
for dealing with the objects of our fear. Our fears of typhoid fever, small- 
pox, even cancer, have been largely dissipated by knowledge. At present, 
primary school children believe that communists are bad men that want to 
kill us; they hear father infer that the neighbor who raises questions about 
the local civilian defense program is probably a communist! We need 
some hard, realistic study of Russia, Southeastern Europe, and Asia. How 
can we deal effectively with people of whom we know nothing more 
than that their behavior seems very odd? 

Now, and for years to come, life for many children will be no better 
than the vision and effective care of elementary schools. What profiteth 
a people to gain complete physical safety and forget to build its soul? We 
must so teach that we know and care for every child. We shall know that 
he is leading a good life. We shall know how he feels. We shall know that 
he has fine adult friends upon whom he can rely even if his Dad is in the 
Gobi Desert and his mother is “worried sick.” We shall know that he has 
protection and care whatever happens, and we shall know that he knows 
that we know. 





For announcements of summer meetings, see page 39. 
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Extended School Services 


HAZEL F. GABBARD 


Office of Education, Federal Security Agency, Washington, D. C. 


HILDREN are not too young to know what war is. The tensions 

of their elders, particularly their parents and teachers, are transferred 
to them. They, in turn, communicate their worries and anxieties in many 
ways. We need only to listen to their conversation with playmates, ob- 
serve the games of war that are so exciting, note the questions they ask 
and the ideas they express in the whole range of classroom activities. Chil- 
dren’s behavior reveals the effect of the times on their lives. It gives us 
clues as to how children are reacting to the present emergency. 

Recently a fourth grade teacher gave her class an assignment in letter 
writing. Through this experience some children reflected their appre- 
hension about the uncertainties of the world situation. A few of their 
letters illustrate the concerns of some of these nine-year-olds about the 
war and our part in it. 


Dear General MacArthur: 

How is the shooting over there? I like war but I don’t want it to go 
on all the time. I’d like to be a marine best of all. Do you like to shoot 
on ground or in a plane? Do you know who is winning the war? 

Sincerely yours, 
Peter 
Dear Harry S. Truman: 

Could you please, tell me who really is winning the war? And if 
the United Nations can’t settle what we are fighting over peacefully 
tell MacArthur to fight until we win. By the way, what are we fighting 
over? 

Sincerely yours, 
Carl 
Dear H.S.T.: 

How is the war coming along? Why don’t you make a law like 
Russia does that every man between certain ages has to join the military 
forces? And if you do, lets drive those communists back. 

Sincerely yours, 


George 


Children absorb much these days from the radio, newspaper and tele- 
Vision as to what is happening in the world. They often grasp more con- 
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cerning national and international affairs than adults realize. Theretore, 
teachers and parents face new responsibilities in times of a national 
emergency to help children feel secure when adults are uncertain of the 
road ahead. Yet the times demand a faith in the future, a conviction that 
we can live through possibly a decade ahead when a community of nations 
is evolving and national conflicts are being resolved. Today the schools 
are called upon to help children grow up to become citizens in a global 
world. Theirs is the task of guiding children to live with tensions and 
anxieties more than any past generation has been required to do. 

The Role of Public Schools—An advisor to the President, speaking at 
the National Conference for Mobilization of Education, described the role 
of the public schools in the national emergency this way: “To meet the 
challenge that this situation presents to us, we will need all the courage 
and all the resources, all the initiative and all the skill that we and all 
the other freedom-loving nations of the world can muster. We cannot 
begin to anticipate the problems with which we will be faced. We are ina 
world different from any other kind of world that any other civilization 
has had to face. Perhaps a historian would say it is only a matter of degree, 
but I think it is different. 

Now since we cannot anticipate all the problems ahead of us, the 
keynote of what I should like to leave with you is that the role of educa- 
tion is to create a resourceful people. I want to emphasize that word ‘re- 
sourceful.’ That means that we must have well-disciplined, well-educated, 
alert, healthy young people who can meet any situation which may arise.” 
Educators should carry back to the people this word, “We had better put 
our main hope in good basic education.” With this background on the 
kind of emergency we face, the nature of the job our public schools are 
expected to do becomes more clear to us. 

The public schools in the last war were found to be our greatest single 
stabilizing force in American life. They were important for the service 
they rendered not only to pupils but to their families and the community. 
Wherever during the last war school systems were weak, social turmoil 
prevailed. Wherever there was some orderliness in the social structure, it 
was due chiefly to the fact that the public school administrators made 
their buildings the focus of a community-wide program for education, 
health, recreation, and nursery schools by coordinating the efforts of all 
the local voluntary and public agencies. 





1 National Conference Report, National Conference for Moblization of Education, Washington, 


D. C., Sept. 9-10, 1950. 
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In the present mobilization period, public schools will again be asked 
to assume additional responsibilities beyond those they normally carry. 
Since the emergency is probably of long duration, schools must increase 
their concern and extend their services for the learning needs of children. 
The public schools touch most of the families in the community. Working 
with parents they can help to create stability, security, understanding of 
and respect for the way of life found in a democracy. They can help this 
generation of children to become resourceful, well-disciplined, well-edu- 
cated, alert young people, able to meet any situation which may arise. The 
resources of the schools should be used; their facilities and trained per- 
sonnel are needed to meet the problems arising in areas affected by de- 
fense activities. 

How the School Can Help—As the country is geared to increased pro- 
duction for national defense, manpower shortages will exist because of 
men drawn into the armed forces and the additional workers needed in 
the factories. Extended school services for children, such as nursery 
schools and school-age centers, will be necessary for the protection of 
children and for securing the necessary woman-power. 

A well-organized program for school-age children, beyond the regular 
school hours and during the summer, can help children maintain their 
mental well-being in the face of stresses and strains of mobilization. Such 
a service contributes to the child’s all-round development, offering op- 
portunities to broaden his interests, to encourage creative expression and 
good social living. Some schools located in areas where children live in 
crowded homes, with little if any space for play, already keep their doors 
open for children for a longer day, week or year. The need to extend this 
kind of service for other children will increase as the country mobilizes for 
national defense. 

In addition to the service for school-age children, programs for young 
children should be planned. Although other sources of manpower than 
mothers of young children will be tapped for the labor supply, there will 
always be some mothers who will find it necessary to go to work. A school 
unit offering nursery school and kindergarten experience will be needed 
to care for the small children of these working mothers. Programs for 
young children should follow the standards prescribed for schools for 
children under six, but in the emergency they will need to be adapted to 
the hours when mothers are employed. 

Finding space for an extended school program will be a problem in 
many communities where schools are already overcrowded. Some ad- 
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justment will need to be made in the present use of facilities, in room 
assignments, or the schedules. Space may have to be found for these sery- 
ices outside of schools in some communities now operating at a peak load. 
If new schools are to be constructed, rooms for these community services 
should be included and funds provided for them. 

Professional staff in an extended school program is an essential. Per- 
sonnel with specialized training and experience in the field of child de- 
velopment is required as the nucleus for these programs. They may be 
assisted by volunteers and students who are carefully selected. If given 
special training, they will be able to work satisfactorily with the teachers. 

Securing the necessary funds to start an extended school program for 
children living in defense impacted areas will be one of the most pressing 
problems schools have before them. Only a few states and local com- 
munities now provide funds for this kind of service. Often fees are charged 
to parents to help underwrite the costs. In the event there is a serious man- 
power shortage and women are needed for the defense efforts, funds may 
be required to supplement the funds of state and local communities in pro- 
viding needed services for the children. 

Already schools in some communities are beginning to feel the impact 
of mobilization. Elementary principals recognize some of the signs which 
they knew so well in the last war. The blue slips are coming to their desks 
from the juvenile court reporting misdemeanors of children after school. 
Some principals report that as many as 50 percent of their children have 
no one at home—either the mother or both parents are working. Chil- 
dren, they find, are forced to wander the streets for companionship and 
“something to do.” Monday morning brings a line-up of new children in 
the principal’s office who have just come to the community with their 
parents looking for defense jobs. New families are arriving in some school 
districts following father’s military assignment. When children are up- 
rooted, they find it hard to adjust to a new school and to make new friends. 
These are the signs foretelling trouble for children. These conditions 
brought the large-scale neglect of children in the last emergency. This 
time we resolve that planning for children must begin sooner, that schools 
must extend their services as new needs arise in areas suffering from 
defense impact. Child neglect and delinquency must not mount to the pro 
portions which they did in World War II. 

The Principal Must Keep Informed—Just how much the children and 
families in your community are affected by defense activities will have 
to be determined by review of your situation at intervals. Schools need 
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to be sensitive to the pulse of the community. They should keep informed 
concerning the changing needs as national defense preparations move 
ahead. The principal and staff should be guided in planning by the in- 
formation they have on what is happening to children. They will also 
need to have such facts as: Is this community one in which there are many 
defense activities? What is the situation in regard to the labor supply? 
Will women be employed in large numbers? What do the local employ- 
ment and personnel offices of factories say about the availability of labor 
to meet present and future needs? While it is the plan to spread defense 
contracts so as to avoid manpower shortages, some communities may find 
it necessary to draw women into the labor market. When this happens, 
services for safeguarding children will need to be organized prior to the 
employment of women. 

As a next step, take a look at the public and private services for chil- 
dren which exist in the community. Find out if these community facili- 
ties, such as nursery schools, child care centers, day nurseries, settlement 
houses, and other facilities are operating to capacity. If they have waiting 
lists, it is possible that your community is already in need of an expan- 
sion of services. Information concerning the use of present community 
resources may be obtained from several sources: from the office of the 
Superintendent of Schools, the Council of Social Agencies, the Chamber 
of Commerce or other community planning groups. If facts are not avail- 
able on the use of community facilities for children, it may be necessary to 
collect them. Some schools with citizens’ committees may call upon them 
todo this job. A group of representatives of interested agencies may also 
get together to assemble the facts. 

As a third step, the principal of the school may find the most reliable 
barometer on need for child care services to be the reports of teachers 
who are close to children and their problems in the classroom. When a 
school staff is alerted to its responsibility to see that the children have a 
favorable climate for growing in these troubled times, it is not likely that 
they will be callous to extending the school’s services to serve children af- 
fected by national mobilization. 





AASA Announces 1952 Conventions 


Ihe executive committee of the American Association of School Adminis- 
tators has announced that in place of the national convention there will be 
tee regional conventions next year: St. Louis, February 23-27; Los Angeles, 
March 8-12; and Boston, April 5-9. 
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New Responsibilities in Physical 
Education and Recreation 


DELIA P. HUSSEY 


Supervisor of Health and Physical Education, Public Schools, Detroit, Michigan 


ONFUSION exists in the minds of a great many educators as to the 

degree of emphasis which should be placed on the present emer- 
gency as far as young children are concerned. It is the writer’s opinion 
that good programs of education do not suddenly change when war 
threatens. 

Every day the young child is experiencing emergencies of one kind 
or another. A major crisis may be the arrival of a new sister, the disappear- 
ance of a pet dog, an unsatisfactory report card, the loss of his lunch money, 
a cut finger, a quarrel with his best friend, or even the prospect of having 
to meet a new teacher. These are serious everyday problems for children. 
It is the persistent task of education to help them meet these difficulties 
with courage, confidence, and security. 

There is no doubt, however, that the present national emergency brings 
additional anxieties for children and therefore increases the responsibili- 
ties of the schools in helping to minimize these tensions. Children are 
subjected to discussions at home on the possibility of father or brother 
entering the service, mother taking a war job, the necessity of two families 
having to live together, or Johnny having to be the man of the house after 
Dad leaves. In the schools, children are participating in air raid drills 
and scrap drives. They are being given instructions for labeling clothes for 
protective purposes. Indeed, all of these factors have an impact on chil 
dren. The degree of seriousness is not yet known and will be different for 
each individual. | 

What, then, in the light of the present emergency are the new respons: 
bilities for physical education in the elementary schools? Probably the 
changes will be in emphasis and extension rather than in curricular offer 
ings. At all times, whether in peace or war, there should be great concert 
for the physical, social, emotional and spiritual well-being of children. 
Activity programs which are based on the interests and needs of children 
will yield the greatest good in terms of the total development of boys and 
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Joyous activity is the child’s chief business 


girls. Such programs should be varied and vigorous and include activities 
which will add to the ever-broadening circle of experiences for children. 
Dances, rhythms, games, stunts, relays, adapted sports, and self-testing 
activities which are intelligently selected and creatively taught should 
be a part of the modern program in the elementary schools. Additional 
stress for older children should be placed on first aid and swimming, 
where this is possible. However, just the inclusion of these activities in the 
program does not guarantee the richest returns for children. The approach 
and methods used, together with the teacher’s sensitivity to children, are 
important factors in obtaining maximum success. 

Perhaps the greatest responsibility in physical education today lies 
in the area of mental and emotional health. It should not be assumed 
that this emphasis precludes the physical and social, since it is now well 
sstablished that the child grows and progresses as a total organism. 

In what ways can mental and emotional health be improved through 
physical education? Successful participation in joyous activity takes the 
attention away from troublesome events of the day. Playing with others 
ind being accepted by them promotes in children a feeling of belonging, 
of security and achievement. The fact that each individual in a game has 
‘contribution to make and a responsibility for the progress of the group 


ee 
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increases the feeling of “we-ness” and group cohesion. Active participa- 
tion in the solution and evaluation of group problems strengthens the 
child’s ability to do independent and constructive thinking. The teacher 
on these occasions should remain in the background ready and eager to 
guide only when the children flounder and need her assistance. 

During these troubled times the child’s play may reveal increasing in- 
dications of worries and tensions. These are evidenced by general irrita- 
bility, acts of aggression, outbursts of anger, or name-calling. The wise 
teacher will help the child to see how futile and undesirable such types 
of behavior are. A discussion may be worthwhile on such points as: why 
people get angry, how they act, what they accomplish, or how the problem 
could be solved for greater satisfaction. When too much emphasis is placed 
on winning a game, children become upset and distraught in facing losses. 
Many opportunities in various forms of activity should be provided in 
order that success may be experienced without undue emphasis on pro- 
ducing winning teams In this way the child is able to shoulder his losses 
as a part of the fun of the game. Through these gymnasium and play- 
ground experiences he is being prepared to identify situations that arise 
in the home, in the community, and later in the world scene. He is being 
helped to interpret and resolve problems in his own little world before 
facing those in the larger one. 

The release of pent-up tensions may be eased by activities which have 
elements of bumping, striking, pulling, or pushing—such as Poison Pin, 
Indian Wrestle, King of the Ring, or Tug of War. Within the children’s 
own framework of rules, they learn to engage fairly with others in con- 
structive play which develops them physically, mentally, emotionally, and 
socially. 

The increase in the use of television sets and radio presents a challenge 
to those interested in the physical education of children. While recoginzing 
their worth in terms of broadening the child’s concept of the world in 
which he lives, how can a growing form of passive recreation which ex 
cludes active, vigorous participation in play be circumvented? If children 
thoroughly enjoy and are enthusiastic about the variety of activities pre 
sented in schools, the carry-over value into home and community will be 
greater. It is granted that family unity may be stronger through interes! 
in television. However, physical education must meet a new responsibility 
for extending its influence for family fun by providing more vigorous 
activities for family fun. Parents through meetings of the parent-teacher 
student organizations, open houses, community clubs, mother and 
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Bumping and pulling activities release tensions 


daughter occasions or father and son occasions, must be encouraged to 
participate with children in home activities. They must be forewarned of 
the pitfalls of bringing up children who are apathetic toward active play. 

Many forms of creative expression through play and dance activities 
should be encouraged. In a society which is primarily industrial in nature, 
personal responsibility and personal involvement are seemingly lacking. 
The satisfaction which comes from pride in craftsmanship and creative- 
ness is apt to be diminished. Physical education has a responsibility for 
providing many opportunities for making up games and dances with im- 
provised equipment so that the child in later life can engage in creativity 
on his own. 

The conflicts which children face today as a result of hate propaganda 
initiated by adults against certain groups of people have to be reckoned 
with in programs of physical education. With emphasis in the schools 
put upon respect for one’s fellowman, the importance of the individual, 
toncern for others, and the ideals of brotherhood, bewilderment is bound 
0 develop when children overhear adults say that all Russians are dis- 
honest and want to rule the world, or that all Chinese are Communists 
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and are killing our soldiers. The task of physical education is to seize 
every opportunity to convey to children the principle that each person 
should be judged on his own individual merit and not because he is a 
member of a particular group. 

It has been said that children today must walk more surely and 
sturdily than any generation before. They must be able to go longer 
distances alone in terms of independency from adults. In the physical 
education program they must have many and varied chances to practice 
social organization, to make their own rules, to evaluate their own prog- 
ress, and to plan succeeding goals to attain. 

Probably the greatest task of those in charge of the play programs of 
children today is to prepare them to meet squarely and in accordance 
with their maturation level many of the emergencies which they will be 
called upon to face. The prevention of traumatic experiences which may 
leave indelible marks on their attitude toward life is the great and exciting 
challenge. Those who teach in the gymnasiums and on the playgrounds 
of America must assume their share of the responsibility to guide children 
in being productive citizens capable of the fullest in life. 

These are the persistent tasks—always occurring in new settings. 





THE PURPOSE and OPERATIONS of the 
National Conference for Mobilization of Education 


HE purpose of the National Conference for Mobilization of Educa- 

tion is to further the effort of voluntary educational organizations in 
the mobilization of the nation. Working in close cooperation with repre- 
sentatives of the Armed Services, the Federal Government, and the lead- 
ing national educational organizations, the Conference is seeking to 
coordinate the combined efforts of these groups to study the various aspects 
of the emergency situation as it develops, with particular emphasis on 
relationships to education, and to develop long-range plans for the con- 
tinuation of these efforts. 


MOE serves as a clearinghouse for information on those aspects of 
mobilization affecting education. Current information concerning topics 
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related to education and the emergency, such as Universal Military Service 
and Training, has been carefully followed and reported to the representa- 
tives of the 85 participating organizations of the Conference as the legisla- 
tion progressed. Materials gathered from other sources which MOE con- 
siders essential are also distributed among its members. Individual requests 
for information regarding the particular problems confronting educational 
institutions, local and state, are given careful consideration and study. 
This activity includes such areas as teacher supply and demand on a na- 
tional basis, with a view to complete utilization of the nation’s supply of 
teachers. 


MOE also serves as a cooperative channel between organized education 
in the United States and the Federal Government on mobilization matters 
of concern to those engaged in education. In this capacity, MOE receives 
and collates information from educational groups for use in advising with 
the Office of Education upon manpower policies and problems. To assure 
an even flow of needed materials for educational purposes, MOE is con- 
stantly in touch with officials of the National Production Authority to 
make them aware of the urgency of the situation. 


The Conference obtains from the Federal Government and distributes 
to organized education specific information concerning plans for the 
utilization of schools and colleges in furthering civilian defense. 


MOE is also seeking ways to create liaison with the great number of 
noneducational organizations in the country, representing business, in- 
dustry, labor, agriculture, veterans, women, etc. Great emphasis is placed 
upon the responsibility of education to create a resourceful, alert, healthy, 
disciplined, and educated people who should be able to meet any emer- 
gency, whenever and wherever it comes. It is toward this goal that the 
National Conference for Mobilization of Education is striving, in order 
to maintain the freedom and security of our nation. 


Dr. Willard E. Givens, Executive Secretary of the National Education 
Association, serves as Chairman of the Conference and James L. McCaskill, 
Associate Secretary of the NEA Department of Higher Education is full- 
time Coordinator. 

—James L. McCaskILy 
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The Defense Program of the 
Los Angeles City Schools 


RAYMOND E. POLLICH 


Associate Superintendent, Division of Elementary Education, Los Angeles, California 
, y , é& , 


ITH the inauguration of the defense program in Los Angeles 
city schools in September, serious consideration was given to the 
resumption of the drill program followed during the last war. Fortunately, 
however, a careful analysis of the problem brought out a realization of 
what would happen if our 400,000 young people went home with 400,000 
excited explanations of drills occurring during the first week of school. 
It was decided, therefore, that the first and most essential step must be 
to inform parents of the purposes and nature of any program decided 
upon. Consequently, a letter signed by the superintendent was sent to the 
parents of every child in the school district. This letter, which attempted 
to say three things, was exceptionally well received. 


1. It was sincerely hoped that all of the plans and time put into the 
defense program would be thoroughly wasted. It was hoped 
that circumstances would make unnecessary its actual use. 


2. It was desired that parents should know that the school people 
were not concocting a “home-made brew” of some sort but were 
in constant touch with the competent defense authorities and ex- 
perts from various fields, and that the schools were implementing 
phases of the overall program consistent with the wishes of the 
constituted defense authorities and expert opinion. It was deemed 
essential that parents know that school authorities viewed their 
position as being one of cooperation and implementation, keep- 
ing very close liaison with the official defense planning groups. 


3. It was necessary that parents know that in recognizing their 
responsibility for the safety of hundreds of thousands of young 
people, school people would use every available device and idea 
to make the school the safest place for the school children in the 
community. It was to be kept in mind that safety for children 
in the schools would depend upon the development, rehearsal 
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and operation of plans and procedures designed to provide maxi- 
mum protection. These plans were designed so as to handle 
smoothly the safety problem of the nearly 400,000 students in the 
schools and its success would depend upon the smoothness with 
which they operate. The flocking of large numbers of parents to 
the school in case of emergency would prevent the smooth opera- 
tion of carefully laid plans and decrease the protection which 
would otherwise be very good. The utilization of the schools 
during other than school hours would be the responsibility of 
the American Red Cross or civil defense authorities. Board of 
Education plans were limited to the objective of maximum safety 
for regular day school enrollments. 


First Aid—The earliest request for defense operations in the schools 
came from the official medical defense authority with the number one 
request for the achievement as nearly as possible of a one hundred per 
cent participation of employed school personnel and secondary pupils in 
the Standard American Red Cross First Aid instruction. By resolution 
the Board of Education approved this objective. The first step in this con- 
nection was to select for training approximately 200 instructor-trainers, 
who in turn would give instructor-training to 3500 certificated personnel. 
This latter group of instructors would be responsible for the training of 
the remaining 20,000 certificated and non-certificated personnel and some 
150,000 high school boys and girls. A total of approximately 175,000 
persons will have completed the Red Cross First Aid course by this 
time. The emphasis on universal participation in first aid is based upon 
national civil defense policy of self-help: “Take care of yourself where 
you are.” Through the Adult Education Department and a rather ex- 
pansive Red Cross program, this instruction is being given in hundreds 
of community classes for the adult population. 


Home Nursing—The second request made by the medical defense 
board was that the schools provide instruction on as broad a basis as pos- 
sible in the Standard Home Nursing Course. It is readily understood that 
in case of a major disaster all doctors and nurses will be utilized on the 
full-time basis in assisting in temporary emergency hospitals, and that 
the problem of caring for the ill or injured in the home will be up to 
someone in that home. Hence, the need for broad coverage in home 
nursing training. Two hundred school nurses have been certified by Red 
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Cross as instructors after the completion of their home nursing instructor's 
course. This course is being taken at the request of the nurses themselves. 
They readily admitted their skill as nurses under hospital or semi-hospital 
circumstances, but the particular course they are now taking is designed 
to provide maximum aid and comfort to the ill or injured, utilizing the 
equipment found in the average American home, and will be basic in all 
of the home nursing courses presented in the Los Angeles city school 
system. 

Workshops are now being established to train a sufficiently large num- 
ber of instructors to meet the teaching need with the opening of the 
new semester in September 1951. During the balance of this semester end- 
ing in June 1951, a number of devices are being used to present the home 
nursing course on a volunteer basis to upper grade secondary students, and 
the Adult Education Department again is stepping into the field with a 
rapidly expanding program for community groups. 


Emergency Shelters—A gain, under the direciion of the medical defense 
authorities, each of the 426 schools in Los Angeles has been designated as 
an emergency shelter which in case of an emergency will be activated and 
directed by the National American Red Cross. The administrator of each 
school has been designated as the shelter administrator and has selected 
his “nucleus crew,” utilizing those persons with special qualifications so 
that the complete school plant can be made available readily in case of 


emergency. 


Drill Procedures—The fourth program involving school defense ac- 
tivities was the initiation of drill procedures designed to provide maximum 
protection of school children in case of a surprise attack. Care was taken 
that no warning signals be used in the conduct of this drill, as in case of 
a surprise attack there will be no warning. The drills specified utilize a 
protective position somewhat in variance to the original national prone 
position. With the approval of the local defense medical board, students 
are being drilled to drop to their knees with their backs to the window, 
folding the arms and placing them on the floor or ground next to the 
knees with knees tightly together. Students are instructed to bury the face 
and eyes in the arms. The doctors point out that this provides the desired 
protection for the back of the neck, which is considered a critical spot. It 
compresses to some degree the organs of the abdomen, decreasing the 
effect of the blast on these organs. This position is more rapidly achievable 
than is the prone position and in most standard equipped classrooms there 
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is inadequate room for all to use the prone position. During the first few 
months, drill was conducted once each week in every school. Since 
February 1, the drill has been held once every other week. The drill itself 
is quite simple; the teacher says “Drop” and the students assume the 
positions described. 

Other Procedures—All of the above plans, it is believed, will again 
bring to the attention of parents the fact that their school officials are alert 
to the emergency and are utilizing every procedure available in making 
the school the safest place in the community for the children. 

Public school defense officials are looking forward to the utilization of 
procedures which will involve identification tag problems, blood typing, 
and possible RH factor identification. It is hoped that the identification 
problem can become a state-wide total population problem and not one 
implemented exclusively by the schools. 

Except in very isolated spots no evacuation program is planned for the 
Southern California area. School officials are taking no steps looking to- 
ward evacuation or transportation of students except as directed by Amer- 
ican Red Cross or civil defense authorities following any emergency which 
may occur. 

The best qualified persons in the area to handle problems of mass 
feeding are the school cafeteria people. These employees successfully 
handle mass feeding problems every noon, every day. With the aid of the 
National American Red Cross, Los Angeles has set up workshops designed 
to improve cafeteria workers’ mass feeding techniques as they might 
apply in an emergency. A list of supplies has been completed and emer- 
gency material will be stored in a special location at each school in order 
to care for a short period of mass feeding. 

Local medical defense authorities are storing medical supplies on an 
area basis and the schools are maintaining high inventory only on the 
usual emergency equipment. 

The training of defense workers in needed skills, the training of nurses’ 
aids, guidance programs for young men anticipating entrance into the 
Armed Services are a few of the programs for which a need is evident, 
and ground work is being laid to initiate successful operation of these 
activities. 

In general, the parents of the community are pleased to know that this 
special attention is being devoted to the safety of their children in the 
event of a disaster and are giving the program their full support and 
cooperation. 
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A is for Atom, B is for Bomb 


EDWIN R. VAN KLEECK 


[Dr. Van Kleeck is Assistant New York State Commissioner of Education in Charge 
of Pupil Personnel Services and Adult Education. He is also Coordinator of Civil Defense 
for the Schools and Colleges of New York State.] 


IVIL defense in the schools is just one phase of the almost incompre- 

hensibly vast and complex civil defense problem. In New York State, 
planning began several years ago. Its pace was accelerated a year ago 
through the passage of a civil defense act setting up a State Commission, 
the first Chairman of which was General Lucius D. Clay. In developing 
their civil defense organization, General Clay and his successor, Colonel 
Lawrence Wilkinson, have used the services of most of the departments 
of the state government. 

The directive—Last September, after detailed consultation with us, the 
Commission issued a directive to the schools. Briefly, all the schools of the 
State—public, private and parochial—were required immediately to locate 
in each school building those areas that would seem to afford the most 
shelter in the event of atomic bombing. The assumption is that, for this 
type of bombing, any shelter is better than no shelter. The school people 
were required to use their own best judgment in the preliminary location 
of such areas and then, as rapidly as possible, to revise these decisions in 
the light of competent counsel. Secondly, every school in the State was 
required to instruct teachers and pupils as to what they should do for 
their own protection in event of an air raid. Thirdly, schools in communi- 
ties designated by the Commission as probable target areas were required 
immediately to give the pupils at least three drills in marching to the 
shelters. We have interpreted this to mean requiring at least one drill 
monthly in each school building after the initial series of three. 

Alert, not alarm—Our major purpose in the civil defense plan has been 
to “alert, not alarm.” It is vital that the alerting be done, and in accom- 
plishing this we have given priority to the aim of avoiding unfortunate 
emotional effects on school children. On the basis of the first five months’ 
experience, it can be reported that with respect to this goal we have 
succeeded beyond our highest hopes. The first thing we did was to rush 
to the schools suggestions on how to handle the drills without “upsetting” 
the pupils emotionally. The superintendents of schools in the target cities 
—and in scores of other communities—stressed careful preparation of the 
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teachers, thorough advance notification of parents, and a calm, matter-of- 
fact attitude on the part of school personnel. Reports show that the drills 
have gone off with astonishingly little difficulty in every part of the state 
and in school systems large and small. The pupils, almost without excep- 
tion—and with upwards of three million school children there were 
bound to be a few exceptions—have taken the drills in their stride. 

Nothing was said in the directive about the “duck-under-the-desk” 
type of drill for the “sneak” type of attack—the attack where there is 
no warning until the enormous flash of light that accompanies the actual 
explosion of the A-bomb. The Commission has still not ordered, even in 
the target cities, this “fall-on-the-floor” type of drill, but target cities are 
increasingly using this drill also. Here, we thought, we would really 
have trouble with the emotional-mental health problem, but here again 
the results have been remarkably different from and better than we had 
anticipated. The pupils have taken these drills calmly. Some communities 
have confined the drills to oral instruction, without the actual dropping 
to the floor, with face and hands covered, backs to the window, and eyes 
tightly closed. But in the great city of New York, with 850 public school 
bulidings, the drills themselves—starting on February 7—have been 
carried out practically without incident. 

What should pupils do in an air raid?—If there is an alert—a warn- 
ing—when pupils are in school, whether indoors or out, they march to 
the shelter. If they are at home when they hear the sirens, they should 
go to the nearest shelter. Even in a frame house, the basement is usually 
the best place during atomic bombing. 

If it is a sneak air raid, of which they know nothing until the unmistak- 
able first flash of light, they have only two or three seconds—not three or 
four—to protect themselves. What they do in school is indicated above. At 
home they would of course duck under the bed or a table or even a chair. 
On the street, if they are within three or four steps of a shelter, they should 
throw themselves into it. Otherwise they should throw themselves on the 


| ground, preferably in a gutter or ditch if such is within two or three 


steps, again shutting the eyes, covering the face with the arm and, so far 
as possible, covering other exposed portions of the body. 

After the bombing—The directive included numerous other instruc- 
tions, some of which were: Target cities were to prepare to resume 
classes in usable school buildings and in other usable though makeshift 
accommodations as rapidly as possible after a bombing. Moreover, if so 
directed by the Commission, they were to be prepared to surrender tem- 
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porarily certain of the usable school buildings for use as emergency hospi- 
tals, first aid centers, evacuee assembly points, and the like. If so much of a 
city were destroyed that the surviving inhabitants could not be housed in 
the remainder of the city or in its immediate suburbs, and if therefore 
children of school age, pre-school children, the aged and infirm had to be 
evacuated to more distant points, target city school systems were to be 
ready to assign school teachers, supervisors and administrators to carry 
on schooling in these reception areas. Each target city school system is 
required not only to make detailed plans for these and similar contin- 
gencies but also to report such plans to the local civil defense directors and 
to the State Education Deparment. 

Preplanning of reception areas—Similarly non-target (reception) areas 
were required to make detailed analyses of the numbers of surviving 
pupils from adjoining target areas whom they could accommodate in 
empty seats in existing classrooms by “double shifting,” and in makeshift 
accommodations in their communities. These last would include hotel 
ballrooms, church school classrooms, automobile display rooms, grange 
halls, abandoned one-room schoolhouses, and the like. 

Reception areas were similarly required to tabulate and report to the 
State Education Department their holdings of surplus movable school 
furniture and equipment. The purpose of this is, for example, that should 
one reception county or city be assigned large numbers of evacuated pupils 
from a bombed city, any school furniture that could be spared within a 
radius of fifty or one hundred miles could be hurried into service. Recep- 
tion areas were also required to report concerning their school building 
facilities suitable for temporary use by evacuees or by the injured from 
bombed communities. These reports covered health rooms, cafeterias, 
gymnasiums, and the like. 

Transportation and medical service—Instructions have been issued so 
that, in case of need, the thousands of vehicles, mostly school buses and 
station wagons, that daily transport more than 300,000 New York State 
public school children to central schools would be available, along with 
their drivers and maintenance men, to assist any major post-bombing 
evacuation that might be necessary. It should be emphasized that there 
is no thought of pre-bombing evacuation. That, with its disruption of 
normal life and its unavoidable effects on industrial production, would 
be playing directly into the hands of the enemy. 

Similarly, arrangements have been made in every public school system 
in the State so that, in event of atomic bombing, the 1,024 school nurse- 
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teachers and the full-time school physicians would go immediately under 
the orders of the Deputy for Medical Services of each local civil defense 
director. The thought is that these nurses and physicians would be hurried 
to the bombed city to assist in the care of the injured. 

It must be borne in mind that a single A-bomb of the Nagasaki-Hiro- 
shima size and type, if dropped on a large city, would probably kill from 
500 to 1,000 as many persons as have lost their lives in the largest of the 
recent railroad wrecks. Probably the multiplier can be reduced from 1,000 
to 500 with sufficient civil defense preparations. 

Pamphlets for training workers—At the Commission’s request, the 
New York State Education Department has done some preliminary work 
on materials for training radiation contamination detection and measure- 
ment squads. It has also produced a manual for training cooks and other 
workers for mass feeding. It has published a pamphlet of suggestions for 
local public officials on safeguarding important records. Besides the above- 
mentioned material and that on how to prepare for and conduct drills 
without inducing emotional disturbances, our State Education Department 
has also issued to city superintendents suggestions for urban teachers who 
might find themselves instructing ungraded groups of pupils, with highly 
limited materials and facilities, in possibly unfamiliar surroundings, such 
as an abandoned one-room school, for example. 

The State Department of Health has prepared a condensed 8-clock-hour 
course in self-help—really an abbreviated first aid course. Through our 
Bureau of Adult Education we are trying to help the State Health Depart- 
ment prepare instructors who will give this course to many thousands— 
indeed millions—of citizens in the State, including not merely adults but 
also students of secondary school age. In New York City the 37,000 public 
school teachers are all being required to complete the American Red Cross 
Standard First Aid Course, including its recent atomic bombing revision. 
Through our high school health teaching classes, and through other 
courses such as those in home economics, additional stress is being put on 
instruction in first aid, nurses’ aide service, and home nursing. 

Other helpful materials—For the mental health aspects of the present 
emergency situation the best single piece of material we have found is the 
pamphlet, Let’s Face It, published by the Metropolitan School Study Coun- 
cil, 525 West 120th Street, New York 27, N. Y. (25¢). The best pamphlets 
on atomic bombing are Survival Under Atomic Attack (N.S.R.B. Doc. 
130, 10¢, Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C.) and You and the Atomic Bomb, published 
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on a non-profit basis for the New York State Civil Defense Commission 
by Life (10¢ from Department E, Life Magazine, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20, N. Y.). Our Bureau of Audio and Visual Aids considers 
“You Can Beat the A-Bomb” and “Atomic Alert” the best of several 
good talking motion pictures. (The former is put out by McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., 330 West 12th Street, New York 18, N. Y., and 
runs 20 minutes. The latter, 15 minutes, is by Encyclopedia Brittanica 
Films, Inc., Wilmette, Illinois, and can be rented as well as bought.) Other 
films mentioned are “Tale of Two Cities” (U. S. Army Film) and “De- 
fense Against the A-Bomb.” 

With civil defense in the schools, the key to success is the teacher. We 
in New York State believe that to fail to give air raid drills to pupils in the 
target cities would be not only folly but criminal folly. Our greatest hope 
and prayer are that all these preparations will prove to be entirely wasted 
because they will never have to be used. No outcome could be better. 





The School Savings Program 


HE School Savings Program, sponsored by the Treasury Department, 

is fundamentally an educational program to promote the teaching 
of thrift and good personal money management. School Savings has a 
threefold purpose: 


Its educational purpose is to promote understanding of the benefits of 
personal thrift and wise use of resources. 

Its financial purpose is to encourage regular purchase of Defense 
Stamps and Bonds by pupils in elementary and secondary schools. 

Its patriotic purpose is to strengthen the ideals of democracy and free- 
dom. 


The School Savings Program was launched in 1941 in response to the 
spontaneous desire of schools to participate in the war effort. By the end of 
1945, more than 25 million pupils in some 200,000 schools were saving 
regularly through War Saving Stamps and Bonds, and practicing the 
essential wartime habits of Save—Serve—Conserve. 

During the war, many educational leaders came to a new realization 
that thrift training was an important part of citizenship education. They 
requested the Treasury Department to continue to offer materials which 
would help schools to integrate thrift training with curricular studies. 
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Emphasis on dollar sales lessened after the war. Since 1945, school adminis- 


trators and teachers have used School Savings as a method of encouraging 
as many pupils as possible to save something regularly, no matter how 


small the amount. 


For nearly ten years now, millions of school children have been in- 
vesting their dimes and quarters in Savings (now called Defense) Stamps 


each week. Many of them have converted their filled 
Series E Bonds and are the proud owners of “shares 


Stamp albums into 
in America.” They 


have learned valuable lessons in managing their allowances and earnings, 
and in practicing thrift through care of school property and personal 


possessions. This is real education for good living. 


No one wishes or intends to abandon the educational features of School 


Savings, but world events impel us to strengthen and 


expand the present 


program so that our growing citizens will “Save—Serve—Conserve” in 
the troubled days ahead. Some 2 million more 1o¢ Stamps were sold in 


1950 than in 1949; the upward trend continues. 


To assist in the inauguration or reinstallation of a School Savings Pro- 
gram, the Treasury Department makes available materials prepared in 


consultation with its National Advisory Committee 
and other leading educators. Briefly the materials are: 


on School Savings 


1. The School Savings Journal, a semiannual publication distributed 


to elementary and secondary school teachers, 


2. Teaching aids suggesting how thrift training can be integrated with 
regular courses in arithmetic, mathematics, government, social 


studies, home economics, general business, etc. 


3. A handbook, How to Manage Your School Savings Program, which 


outlines methods tested in the classroom for 
Savings at all grade levels. 


conducting School 


4. Stamp albums, an occasional poster, savings play, etc. 

These materials are available free on request to state Savings Bonds 
ofices. There is a Bond office in every state, the District of Columbia, and 
Hawaii. The local offices can not only supply publications but give sug- 
gestions on establishing both School Savings Programs for students and 
the Payroll Savings Plan for teachers and other school personnel. Requests 
for information and materials may also be addressed to Education Di- 
rector, U. S. Savings Bonds Division, Treasury Department, Washington 


so. C. 


ee 


—Jarvis M. MorsE 
Education Director 
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The Impact on the Child’s 
Emotional Life 


JEAN A. THOMPSON, M.D. 


Acting Director, Bureau of Child Guidance, New York, New York 


ODAY, many people are asking, “What is happening inside the 

minds of our children?” In a way, it is ironical that adults press for 
an answer to this question only in times of emergency—only when they 
themselves are frightened. 

In times of peace and calm, adults become rather complacent about 
the emotional life of children. Parents go on getting divorces, some 
teachers go on emphasizing subject matter, and the community goes on 
appropriating money for goldfish. The children are left to face insecurity 
in home life, lack of satisfaction in school, and too few wholesome recrea- 
tional facilities in the community. Now, however, when adults have their 
fingers on the pulse of world affairs, they grow anxious—anxious about 
their homes, their families, their jobs, their lives. The mixture of emotions 
which they experience becomes, at times, almost intolerable. They wonder 
if others feel as they do—if the children are suffering as much. They con- 
clude that the children must be suffering and, since people have never 
quite gotten away from the arguments of Job’s friends, they feel that if 
there is suffering, someone must be to blame. So the school is criticized by 
the parents for having air raid drills. The parents are criticized by the 
educators for expecting too much of the school. And so it goes. In times 
of emotional stress and strain, people get tense and irritable, both’ individ- 
ually and in groups. 

Now, what about the children? Are they suffering? Are they fearful? 
Does talk of the atomic bomb and defense measures create anxiety in 
them? I asked these questions of a group of twelve child psychiatrists 
employed by the New York City Board of Education. They all agreed 
that children are aware of the tension in the air. They know that New 
York is considered a target area and that defense measures, such as shelter 
drills, are mandatory. There is a difference, however, between fear on a 
real basis which is frankly faced and the handicapping or paralyzing 
anxiety with which the neurotic personality reacts to danger. It has been 
the experience of this group of psychiatrists in the last World War and in 
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Readiness for defense—the class gains confidence from the teacher during air raid drill 


the present emergency that the children who are pretty secure do not show 
any undue fear in these times. The mother of a bright twelve-year-old 
boy who is a happy, well-adjusted youngster tells of their hearing an ex- 
plosion one evening. As the father rushed down to the furnace, the boy 
went to the window, looked out, remarked casually, “No mushroom 
cloud,” and returned to his homework with a pleasant and reassuring 
smile at his mother. 

In the psychiatrist’s office, the atom bomb is revealed as a fantasy 
weapon for those children who have cause to feel resentful. This group 
of children, however, are the ones who may experience more fear than 
others. Life often has not treated them well, and they wish they could 
express their resentment. They feel guilty because they are resentful and 
so they expect punishment. The threat of impending danger plays into 
the fantasies of these children. They are the vulnerable ones in time of 
emergency. 

There are, then, two groups of children with whom the schools must 
deal in the present emergency: those who recognize that there may be 
some danger, and those who are excessively worried, who seem to feel 
that the day of doom is upon them. The methods of handling both kinds 
of fear are the same, except that the second type takes more handling. 

The adults in a school can help to allay the anxiety of the children by 
winning their confidence. In times of stress, everyone wishes for strong 
leaders on whom to lean. The principal and the teacher, by. their own 
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calm attitude and by the kindly attention they give to children through- 
out the year, can inspire the confidence of the children. This is something 
that must be built up. It is not merely a tool for handling panic in an emer- 
gency. One can never be sure how he will behave at such a time, but it is 
a well-known fact that children take their cue from the behavior of the 
adults around them. It is frightening to children to see an adult lose con- 
trol of his emotions. They feel there is no strong leadership for them. 

Next in importance to confidence in the teacher and the principal 
comes the feeling of being part of a group. In times of danger, most peo- 
ple believe “there is safety in numbers.” Psychiatrists who served in the 
Air Forces during the last World War point out that, in the combat units, 
morale was high so long as the group remained intact. Thus, being with 
the group is, in itself, a situation which helps to allay anxiety. If the 
solidarity of the group during an emergency can be knit more closely 
by means of games and other group activities, then the group feeling is 
enhanced and anxiety is lessened. In target areas, where it is necessary to 
have shelter drills, there should be some activities planned for the time 
spent in the shelter. It is possible for children, during class time, to plan 
their activities for the shelter drills. For younger children, story-telling, 
finger play, coloring may be used. Drawing, clay modeling, guessing 
games can be useful in helping children to express their feelings and to 
release energy. 

Discussion of world conditions, with the opportunity for children to 
express their thoughts and feelings about these conditions, is a way of re- 
lieving tension and of reassuring the children. There are many points in 
the elementary school curriculum where such discussions may be appro- 
priate. A knowledge of what the dangers are and of what defense prepara- 
tions are being made tends to allay anxiety rather than to arouse it. If 
children indicate a desire to discuss the present emergency, they should 
be encouraged to do so. Much reassurance should be given and they should 
have help in separating propaganda rumors from the truth. Talking things 
out usually relieves the tension. 

Care should be exercised not to arouse guilt, since all children have 
a certain amount of guilt over their occasional resentment at adults. It 
is sometimes necessary to be authoritative with children, but this occasional 
exercise of authority does not cause lasting resentment and guilt if the 
teacher or the parent is generally warm and giving in personality. In a real 
emergency, it may be necessary forcibly to restrain a child for the sake of 
his own safety or that of others. This should never be done in anger. If 
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possible, the child should be removed from the group. He should be talked 
to in soft, reassuring tones and his attention should be gradually drawn 
to some activity in which he can participate. 

These measures for meeting the impact of the present emergency on 
the emotional lives of children should, of course, be put into effect now. 
It is what schools do now that will help the children most in time of 
great emotional strain. Mental hygiene principles are the same in war and 
in peace. It is most important that the atmosphere of the classroom should 
produce the sense of security that helps children to meet any emotional 
crisis. The child who feels accepted by his teacher, who is doing school 
work commensurate with his ability, and who feels that he has some per- 
sonal worth within his group is acquiring now the self-confidence that 
will stand him in good stead in any life situation. 

One cannot help but feel, however, that the real effect of our times on 
children will be seen five to ten years from now in the group of war babies 
who will enter school then. The psychiatrists who are working with chil- 
dren are seeing more severe emotional disturbances in children than they 
did before World War II. The disrupted home life, the readjustment of 
the family after the war—the strain of all these changes has traumatized 
a great many children. The school alone cannot hope to heal some of the 
wounds. One cannot help but ask, “Is it not the task of our schools to 
bend all their efforts toward teaching better human relations?” If so, then 
respect for the worth of the individual, be he big or little, genius or moron, 
good or bad, must become an integral part of belief and of practice in all 
school systems. 





Educators Score Television Victory 


The Federal Communications Commission on March 23 handed down a de- 
cision setting aside 82 station channels in the VHF area and 127 station 
channels in the UHF area for non-commercial educational television pro- 
grams. The decision followed the completion of four weeks of hearings, 
during which the Joint Committee on Educational Television presented 70 
witnesses in behalf of the rights of school systems and educational institu- 
tions in this area of the public domain. The Department of Elementary School 
Principals was represented at the Congressional hearing on November 30, 
1950. 
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School Scrap Drives? 
“No!” says York, Pennsylvania 


Some schools say “Yes!” 
VICTORIA LYLES 


Director, Kindergarten and Elementary Education, York, Pennsylvania 


GAIN we face war. Again our country needs scrap. Again the 
schools are asked to collect it—but this time some of the schools are 
saying “No!” 

A group of parents and teachers in York, Pennsylvania, considered 
the scrap-drive problem. To have scrap drives or not to have them—that 
was the question. They weighed the dad features of scrap drives against 
the good and the good against the bad. Then they said “No! No school 
scrap drives. No paper drives or any other kinds of drives.” Their findings: 


THE Bap FEATURES OF ScRAP DRIVES 


1. Loss of time. The time of children is too valuable to be spent on scrap 
drives and on the countless other non-school chores that a thoughtless 
public often wishes to assign them. Children are engaged in the busi- 
ness of getting an education—a business as important as that of the 
doctor, clergyman or lawyer. Why can’t an extra number of trash 
collectors be employed to get in the scrap? Why exploit the children? 

2. Safety hazards. Children risk life and limb when they thread their 
way through the heavy traffic in streets and alleys in their efforts to 
collect paper and other scrap. Should they be thus endangered? 

3. Health hazards—dirt, germs, bugs, mice, infections, lifting too heavy 
loads. Children engaged in scrap drives get covered with germ-carrying 
street grime and dirt. Wherever they place or store the collected scrap, 
there come bugs and mice and roaches. When they collect tin cans, they 
run the risk of getting infected by being scratched or cut on the sharp 
or jagged edges. When they lift too heavy loads they are in danger of 
bodily strain and injury. Are the risks worth the gain? 

4. Moral and emotional hazards. Children engaged in any kind of scrap 
drive meet all kinds of people, including the diseased and the depraved. 
Should our children be exposed to this danger? 
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THE Goop Features oF Scrap Drives 


I. 





Money. Scrap drives yield cash, which schools always need—for radios, 
projectors, films, books, etc. But why can’t the school board supply the 
films, projectors, etc., if the schools need them? 


. Forwarding the war effort. Scrap drives give children a chance to help 


win the war and the subsequent peace. But couldn’t they help more in 
the long run by just staying in school and getting an education? 


. Practice in good social action. Scrap drives—democratically managed— 


provide opportunities for the children engaged in them to practice such 
good social procedures as cooperation, sharing, planning, evaluating, 
group action, etc. But couldn’t these same social attributes be practiced 
within the framework of some other project involving fewer risks than 
the scrap drive does? 


After carefully weighing the bad features against the good and the 


good against the bad, many communities will want to conduct school 
scrap drives, but the parents and teachers of York, Pennsylvania, have voted 
against them. They simply said, “No! Let duly employed adults get in the 
scrap. No school scrap drives!” 








Courtesy Public Schools, Cleveland, Ohio 


Kindergarten children doing their “bit” 
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THE FINANCIAL OUTLOOK 
Gold Is Where You Find It 


FRANK W. HUBBARD 


Director, Research Division, National Education Association 


HE United States is a very large country. That is possibly one of the 

most obvious sentences the reader has seen in months. Yet most of 
us forget it so readily when we try to describe prevailing school conditions 
or to predict what will happen to school systems in the next few years. 

The demand for thimble descriptions of American schools comes to us 
frequently from foreign educators. They may want to know, for example, 
the characteristics of the “typical” American elementary school. Does this 
mean the one-room school of the farm areas or the bulging school of the 
metropolitan city? What is typical in terms of salaries, enrolments, pro- 
grams, and purposes? When does a condition become “prevailing” at any 
given time? 

It is necessary to keep these limitations in mind when one estimates 
the financial outlook for our schools in the next decade. One is safe in 
saying that many schools will advance with little impediment from the 
prevailing economic conditions. These will be schools where: (a) the state 
aid program is generous, (b) the local district has an abundance of taxable 
resources, and (c) where the public wants good schools and will be willing 
to pay the costs. At the same time in other communities there will be 
anemic school support such as has often prevailed in the past. 

The majority of school systems face conditions that will be relatively 
less financially adequate than in the school year 1929-30 and in the brief 
spurt period between 1946-47 and 1949-50. Slow gains will be made in 
salaries and other current expenditures. Gains will be made in school 
construction, but this field will be impeded by shortages of materials and 
manpower. The total financial status of school systems will lag behind 
actual needs and there will be little opportunity for innovations requiring 
large additional revenues. 

In other words, we are confronted by a decade of economic adjustment 
in all phases of American life including the financing of government 
services. Huge sums at the federal level will continue to be turned toward 
defense preparations. State governments may assume some public services 


—— 
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squeezed from the federal budget, but without these added burdens most 
states will find themselves searching for tax dollars which have become 
increasingly elusive. Partly to tighten the net around resources there will 
be new types of local taxes. More than ever before closer scrutiny will be 
given by most citizens to the revenue demands of school systems. 

This scrutiny will be aided and abetted by taxpayers’ associations and 
other self-appointed critics of education. They will advocate merit rating 
as a way to control or reduce teachers’ salaries. They will demand “simpli- 
fied” programs and larger classes. They will promote the half-day session, 
four-quarter school year (the all-year school), platoon organization, and 
other plans which they mistakenly think will provide for increasing en- 
rolments without additional expenditures for buildings and facilities. 
Where these specific remedies fail to produce “economy” the taxfighter 
will continue to attack the purposes and methods of the modern school 
and the competence of classroom teachers and school administrators so 
as to undercut public support of budgets and financial appropriations. As 
usual these attacks will be camouflaged by patented brands of patriotism, 
economics, political science, and social philosophy. 

Possibly even more complex and difficult to meet will be the changes 
in the cost of goods and services. On the average between 1935 and 1939 
a dollar had a purchasing power of 100 cents; today it is worth about 56 
cents. This general rise in prices (and declining value of the dollar) affects 
both the budgets of school systems and the economic status of the indi- 
vidual teacher. A school system that had $500,000 for current expenditures 
in 1940 would need about $900,000 today to have the same purchasing 
power. An individual receiving $3000 in 1940 would need $5400 to have 
the same purchasing power today. While prices may be stabilized around 
a price index of 180 (1935-1939 equal to 100) the outlook is for an addi- 
tional rise of 10 to 15 points in the next year or two. Thus larger school 
budgets and higher salaries may not result in financial gains in purchasing 
power. 

The two most important off-setting influences in this somewhat indigo- 
tinted picture are (a) the general competence and idealism of the teaching 
profession and (b) the good sense of the people as a whole when they 
know the facts. 

Again and again the story of school progress has been written largely 
around these two factors. The profession and the public must be alert to 
the need for new state laws designed to broaden the tax base, to guarantee 
schools a reasonable proportion of state revenues, and to allot state aid in 
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more equitable and effective ways. There must be alertness too at the 
local level to making the property tax more effective and efficient, to find- 
ing practical new tax sources, to wise budgeting of funds, and to the 
efficient use of available revenues. 

Worth McClure of the AASA often quotes his favorite motto: “There 
is no future in any job—the future is in the man.” Similarly the future 
of education lies not in the present financial outlook but in the competence 
and vision of the teaching profession and in the steadfast faith of the 
American people. 





IN MEMORIAM 


In this last issue of THE NATIoNAL ELEMENTARY Principat for 1950-51, 
we wish to pay tribute to those members of the Department of Elementary 
School Principals whom death has taken from us during recent months. 

Earl R. Laing, of Linden, Michigan, was district principal in North- 
west Detroit for 25 years. During this period he actively supported the 
Department, becoming a member in 1925 and serving as president in 
1931-32. In 1934 he became one of our earliest life members. As president, 
he urged the members of the Department to carry on their professional 
work in such a manner that it might truly be said: “The elementary school 
principals of America hold and ase constructively their key positions.” 


Deceasep MEMBERS YEARS OF MEMBERSHIP 
Lou E. Ballenger, Washington, D. C. 18 
A. Leonie Bauduit, New Orleans, Louisiana 20 
Mrs. Winifred Brownell, Syracuse, New York 15 
Rheda Coates, Burlington, Iowa 9 
Gerald V. Critchlow, Langeloth, Pennsylvania 12 
Fred A. Dickman, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 12 
M. Lucile Ham, Memphis, Tennessee 14 
Carl J. Hines, Dallas, Texas 7 
Laura E. Kellar, Salem, Oregon 25 
William A. Leighton 7 
Mrs. Larsen Magill, Ocala, Florida 3 
Mrs. Mary K. Potter, Schenectady, New York 10 
B. Tubre, Alexandria, Louisiana 25 
Gladys Vioni, Greenvale, New York 3 
Leila Vogts, Aberdeen, Maryland 4 
Edith B. Whitney, Virginia, Minnesota 3 


—— 
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cANNUAL “MEETING 


Department of Elementary School Principals 
of the National Education Association 


HE annual meeting of the Department of Elementary School Princi- 

pals will be held in San Francisco on Monday, July 2, at the invita- 
tion of the National Education Association, whose Representative As- 
sembly meets in that city July 1-6, 1950. The Department headquarters 
will be at the Hotel Sir Francis Drake, and all meetings will be held in the 
Franciscan Room of that hotel. These meetings include: 

Breakfast—at 7:30 a.m. We are happy to announce that our guest 
speaker will be Mrs. Pearl Wanamaker, State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, Olympia, Washington. 

Business Meeting—at 2:00 p.m. All active members of the Department 
should attend this meeting, when committee reports will be heard and the 
annual election of officers for 1951-52 will be held. 

Dinner—at 5:30 p.m. Our speaker will be Dr. Joy Elmer Morgan, 
Director of the Division of Publications, National Education Association. 

Tickets for the breakfast and dinner will be on sale at the registration 
booth in the Auditorium, and should be obtained as soon as possible after 
arrival in San Francisco. 





Have you registered for the Conference on Elementary Education at Asilo- 
mar, California, July 9-20, 1951? This is the annual Summer study conference 
sponsored by the Department of Elementary School Principals, in cooperation 
this year with San Francisco State College. See the April issue of THe Nationa 
ELEMENTARY Principat for details, and register immediately. This is a marvelous 
opportunity to combine study with vacation. 





The Baltimore Conference 


There were approximately 500 in attendance at the Regional Conference 
of Elementary School Principals of the Middle Atlantic District in Balti- 
more, Maryland, March 29-31. Evidently those present felt that the meet- 
ing was very worthwhile, as they urged a meeting for next year. It was 
decided that a similar conference would be held in Atlantic City, New 
Jersey, in March or April, 1952. 
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Department ‘Meetings at Atlantic City 
Well Attended 


Several hundred elementary school principals were present for the 
various programs sponsored by the Department of Elementary School 
Principals during the AASA convention in Atlantic City, February 18-22, 
1951. These meetings included: 

A luncheon on Sunday, February 18, for presidents of elementary 
school principals associations in large cities. Representatives were present 
from New York City, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Cleveland, Chicago, Hous- 
ton, Seattle, and Columbus, Ohio. This was a significant affair because it 
gave Officers of the Department and the Executive Secretary an opportu- 
nity to discuss with these representatives some of their problems concern- 
ing the elementary school principalship. 

A buffet supper on Sunday evening for State Representatives and 
presidents of state elementary: principals associations. It was a most in- 
teresting and worthwhile experience for these people to be together and 
to have an opportunity to discuss matters of common interest to them and 
to the National Department. 

The breakfast on Monday morning was open to all who wished to 
come. Dr. Willard E. Givens, Executive Secretary of the National Educa- 
tion Association, gave a most interesting account of his trip to Japan as 
head of the Education Commission. 

The dinner, an open meeting, was attended by approximately 200 
persons. Dr. Harold Benjamin, Dean of the School of Education, Uni 
versity of Maryland, gave a stimulating talk, spiced with wit and humor, 
on “The Direction of Elementary Education.” 

The afternoon sessions on February 19 and 20 were unusually well at 
tended. At the Monday afternoon session Dr. Donald D. Durrell, Dean of 
the Boston University School of Education, gave an excellent presentation 
of “Trends in the Teaching of Reading,” and Dr. James B. Palmer of the 
American Textbook Publishers Institute described some of the problems 
of publishers in meeting demands for reading materials. On the afternoon 
of February 20, Dr. John L. Bracken, Superintendent of Schools, Clayton, 
Missouri, did a superb job in handling the panel discussion on “The Role 
of the Principal in the Modern Elementary School.” There was excellent 
participation from the audience in each of these programs. 
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The Direction of = lementaty Education 


HAROLD BENJAMIN 


Dean, School of Education, University of Maryland, College Park, Maryland 


r the 
laa [Abstract of remarks at the dinner meeting of the Department of Elementary School 
C1100: Principals in Atlantic City, February 19, 1951.] 


18-22, 
F I were an elementary school principal again: 

ntary I would try to re-orient myself professionally away from the old 
resent | higher-lower notion that still handicaps our thinking and practice in 
Hous elementary education. This is the concept expressed in our professional 
use It | Janguage and practice that education is a ladder ascending year by year 
portu- | to some cultural height in the rarefied blue atmosphere up yonder where 
neerl | the “higher” schools are. It is the notion that the second grade is higher 
than the first, the senior high school is higher than the junior high 
Ss and school, and the university is the highest of all. We need to remind our- 
ost IN F selves unceasingly of the facts that the elementary school is not a “lower” 
er and | school but a school for children, that the secondary school is a school for 
mand } adolescents—neither higher nor lower than any other school—and that 
the university is a special kind of school for adults, mostly but not always 
hed to young adults. There is no higher education than nursery school and 
Educa | kindergarten education. There is no higher schooling than that in the 
pan & } first grade, the sixth grade, or any other grade. There is no proper 
hierarchy of height in modern education. 

ly 200 I would get as many teacher-education institutions as I could—if 
1, Unt 7 possible, all those to which my teachers and I had ever turned for study, 
vumor, 7 either on the pre-service or the in-service phase of our training—to work 
with us on specific professional jobs in our community. I am not re- 
vell at- ferring here just to local workshops and field programs. I am thinking 





ean of T also of ordinary classes in extension programs or summer sessions. If we 
ntation 7 move in this direction we will find unexpected cooperation from the 
of the F teachers in the colleges and universities. History of education, curriculum, 
oblems sociology, child development, and many other areas in which we do 
ernom § academic work can help us make outstanding contributions to our local 
laytot, F professional jobs if we go after them with tactful aggressiveness. This is 
r¢ Rok F not to say for a moment that I lack respect for general theory in the con- 
ccellent tinuing professional education of teachers. I believe in it. I believe it is a 

consideration of the first importance. I believe also that it is best under- 
le 
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stood, appreciated, and applied when it is tied down to particular instances 
which the learner can see and hear and feel. 

I would try more than I did in other years to be a principal of a school 
for adults as well as for children. There is an education of great scope 
and power which can best be given—sometimes can only be given—to 
young adults at the time when they have children in the elementary 
school. The time my teachers and I were able to give to these parents, | 
would regard as being just as integral a part of our big job as the time 
spent in teaching arithmetic or health. 

Many other directions for elementary education could be suggested. | 
believe these three are crucial. 


Trends in Teaching Keading 


DONALD D. DURRELL 


Dean, Boston University School of Education, Boston, Massachusetts 


[Abstract of talk given at the first General Session of the Department of Elementary 
School Principals in Atlantic City, February 19, 1951.] 


HE TRENDS listed below are based upon hope, extrasensory per- 

ception, and conversations with people who agree with the author. 

TREND 1. Administrators are encouraging freedom of individual 
teacher planning in reading consistent with teacher ability. 

The superior teacher is permitted to choose her own basal readers, if 
any, rather than take the one adopted by a central authority, and without 
regard to the basal reader used by the teacher in the grade above or below. 

The superior teacher is expected to choose her own approaches to 
serve the child in reading, whether phonetic, alphabetic, non-oral, look- 
and-say, written language or experience approach, kinesthetic, flash- 
card, workbook, lantern-slide, mental imagery, or unit activity, 7f she can 
demonstrate high results from the method. 

The superior teacher is also given freedom to plan her own time 
schedule for reading, spending more or less time on reading as indicated 
by the best interests of the child. 

The type of school organization is flexible, and is based upon an 
analysis of individual excellences in the staff. Freedom of this type 
possible only for teachers who can make intelligent plans in the interest 
of more effective learning. 
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TREND 2. Greater emphasis is placed upon teaching the use of reading. 
Reading is considered a way of enriching living rather than a substitute 
for living. The child is shown how to use imaginative literature through 
conversation, dramatization, choral reading, humor sessions, imagery 
practice, and pertinent related activities. History and travel reading are 
tied to the child’s immediate life through classroom visitors, pictures 
and objects, recordings, field trips, and pupil specialization. The child’s 
immediate objective world is enriched through reading related to science, 
crafts, sports, music, art, consumer goods, personal and community serv- 
ices. Reading is related to intelligent action, thus reducing the competitive 
power of comic books, television, movies, radio, and other easy-dream- 
producers. 

TrenpD 3. Child development objectives are attained by teaching 
children through school subjects, rather than by “teaching children, not 
subjects.” The habits of using many kinds of reading will provide initia- 
tive in acquiring a rich variety of tastes and interests. Standards of crafts- 
manship are attained when reading level and learning rate are provided 
for, and when specific instruction is given for specific weaknesses in 
reading skill. Security, delight, and initiative in learning are possible 
only when an effective skills program is provided. 

Social responsibility is acquired through instructional teams led by 
pupil teachers, through unit assignments with divided responsibility, and 
through pupil-teacher planned activity. Classroom activities are directed 
toward service to the child rather than conformance to a fixed program. 
However, it is recognized that order and system are as essential to child 
development as freedom with a purposeful plan. 





A New United CNations Education Service 


A United Nations Education Service, which will select and distribute de- 
sirable materials for classroom use and maintain contacts with organizations 
interested in education for international understanding, will be inaugurated 
by the NEA Committee on International Relations in September. UNES will 
publish a bi-weekly newsletter giving first-hand information on the United 
Nations and other international activities with related teaching suggestions 
and bibliographies. A representative of the service will attend United Nations 
sessions which would be of interest to educators. Close liaison with the UN 
will be maintained through a branch office in New York City. The service 
will be a non-profit activity, financed largely by subscriptions. Rates, based 
on school population figures, range from $20 to $50 per year. 
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Problems of Publishers in Siyayalying 
Keading Materials for Schools 


JAMES B. PALMER 


American Textbook Publishers Institute, New York, New York 


[Talk given at the first General Session of the Department of Elementary School 
Principals in Atlantic City, February 19, 1951.] 


HE function of the educational publisher is to supply educational 
authorities in general and teachers in particular with published ma 
terial that will serve effectively in the instruction of children. It is not my 
purpose, therefore, to tell you or to tell teachers through you what s‘iould 
be taught or how teaching should be conducted. The sole purpose of the 
educational publisher is to render a helpful and economical service to the 
schools. In typical American fashion, textbook publishers are businesses 
devoted to a public service. They exist and will continue to exist only so 
long as school authorities find their publications useful and economical. 
The field of reading presents a special challenge to the educational 
publisher. Let me recall to your minds some aspects of that challenge: 


1. The number of children receiving instruction in reading is prac- 
tically identical with the total enrolment in the elementary schools, 
namely, 23,686,000, the largest single market for teaching materials. 

2. The amount of material needed for adequate service in a reading 
program is much greater than that in any other subject. Think of 
the readiness books, preprimers, primers, basic and supplementary 
readers for every grade, charts, cards, tests, workbooks, and teachers 
manuals. Any adequate program is likely to require sixty or more 
items, all of which must be an integral part in an enlightened up- 
to-date series. 

3. Reading as an elementary school subject has received more intell- 
gent study and deeper and more extensive research than any other. 
You know all too well the lifetime study required to achieve reason- 
able mastery of the field. The scientific planning and meticulous 
attention to technical detail puts the subject in a class by itself 
and yet there is a greater premium upon artistry in presenting the 
material. 

4. The size of the program, its complexity and elaborateness, make the 
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publication of a reading program the most expensive enterprise an 

educational publisher can undertake, the most complicated in the 

fusion of talents of many versatile specialists and, with all that, 
the sharpest competitive field there is. 

5. The close integration of understanding and techniques in the effec- 
tive use of any given series requires a constant in-service training 
program in which the publishers, authors, editors, consultants and 
representatives must be ready to take an active part. 


I have been asked to discuss the problems this field presents to the 
publisher. Would it be correct to say that teachers and principals face 
more problems in the teaching of reading than in any other school subject? 
At any rate, let me assure you that authors and publishers must of necessity 
face all the problems in the subject that teachers face, as well as a great 
number that are exclusively the concern of the publishing business. For 
instance, no educational publisher could hope to be successful in this 
highly professional field without giving careful consideration to the fol- 
lowing matters among the host of important criteria and considerations 
that concern both teachers and publishers: 


1. The provision of rich, varied and broadening experiences through 
reading. 

2. The consistent growth in reading abilities such as the recognition 
of words, understanding the meaning of words, comprehension 
and interpretation of what is read, and so on. 

3. The function of reading as an important part of the language arts 
program and their manifold interrelationships. 

4. The coordination of reading and child development broadly and in- 
telligently conceived. 

5. The adaptability and flexibility essential for effective adjustments 
to the wide range of needs and interests of individual children. 

6. The skillful and frequent evaluation of progress and achievement, 
the diagnosis of weakness and difficulties with provisions for 
remedial attention. 








These and the many other professional considerations are as critical 
ind as perplexing to the authors and publishers of a modern reading 
tries as they are to principals, supervisors, and directors of reading 
ptograms. But for the publisher there are many more. To cite only a 


fw of the problems of special concern to the publisher, we might men- 
tion: 


Se 
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1. Finding and enlisting for long, arduous endeavor the special knowl- 
edge and the many talents necessary to plan, design, construct, 
write, illustrate, publish and service a large and closely integrated 
program of materials. 

2. The accommodation of all of the best modern ideas and practices in 
a program that will be feasible, practicable, and readily successful 
in the classrooms of America. 

3. The scheduling of activities of many different workers in the 
authorship and the editorial and production departments of the 
publisher so that the basic and accessory materials are prepared 
and produced in proper sequence and with reasonable speed. 

4. Production of the most desirable material at present-day costs of 
making plates, printing and binding. This problem is one of increas- 
ing magnitude since for ten years costs have steadily mounted more 
rapidly than tolerable increases in price, so that at every point and 
in every connection there is a premium on new improved and more 
efficient procedures and operations, utilizing always the best manu- 
facturing facilities. 


Educational publishers stress the fact that they are “educational.” 
Their authors, officers, editors, representatives, and consultants are for 
the most part teachers or former teachers. It is of the essence for them 
to be constantly and progressively informed in the art and science of 
teaching children. Their activity in providing useful materials to schools 
everywhere is a high endeavor and carries a tremendous challenge. The 
nature of the intelligent and rigorous discrimination exercised by school 
authorities in the selection of instructional materials and the stimulating 
and very keen competition that exists among textbook authors and pub- 
lishers help to accent quality and effectiveness in their work. Fortunately, 
the business of producing textbooks and instructional materials is highly 
competitive. As a consequence, school authorities must exercise increasing 
care to select the best books from among the many good books available. 

Were it possible, it would surely be interesting and I believe helpful 
to all teachers to understand and appreciate the highly intelligent effort, 
care, and real devotion that are necessary in the preparation of the text- 
books and instructional materials that have made America the most 
literate nation in the world. There is admittedly room for improvement. 
The perfect program in reading is yet to be produced; it beckons all 
teachers, administrators, authors and publishers to ever greater endeavor. 
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The Feole of the Principal in the 
Modern Elementary School 


[Impressions of the panel discussion at the second general session of the Department 
of Elementary School Principals at Atlantic City, February 20. Reported by W. George 
Hayward, Principal, Elmwood School, East Orange, New Jersey. ] 


HE ANSWER to the question, “What is the role of the elementary 

school principal ?” as shown at the outset of the meeting, seems to be 
that the principal assumes many roles rather than just one. These numer- 
ous roles vary, due to the variety of demands placed upon him. This 
variation seems, in part at least, to be controlled by such factors as size of 
school, amount and kind of secretarial help, assistant principals, special- 
ized professional assistance, parental interest, and a multitude of other 
considerations. That these differences existed in the schools represented 
by the several hundred principals present at the meeting was shown by 
a raising of hands in response to questions asked by the leader. 

However, recognizing the many roles which principals play, the dis- 
cussion from the panel and the members in attendance seemed to be 
summarized in the statement that “The role of the elementary school 
principal is to help all of the people who help all of the children to grow, 
adjust, and develop desirably.” 

Making the real role of the principal possible. The size of an ele- 
mentary school should be small enough so that the principal can do what 
he is primarily supposed to do, and large enough to be advantageous to 
the child in services received, and economical of operation. The size of 
the school should allow the principal to know personally every child and 
every parent. He should have adequate help—i.e., secretarial, special pro- 
fessional, etc—to meet adequately the needs of children, teachers, and 
parents. His training, experience, and ability should be such that he keeps 
in focus the primary responsibility of the position. 

The guidance role of the principal. The key to child guidance in any 
given school is the principal. It was pointed out early in the discussion 
that this role cannot be delegated to others, although others. may perform 
most of the student and parent contacts. Contributions to the discussion 
from the members of the panel and from the floor indicated both the recog- 
nition of the need in this area and the numerous experiments conducted in 
attempting to bring about increased proficiency in it. Tensions and in- 
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security in children were expressed as being on the increase. The use of 
special services was emphasized. The role of the teacher, with the help 
of the principal, was considered of primary importance if the problems 
are to be resolved. 

The role of increasing parent and teacher understanding. Since the 
school and the home have a mutual responsibility for the desirable growth 
of children, the principal must find ways of having teachers and parents 
work at the level of mutual understanding. A report’ from California 
showing activities which have been used in attempting to make this mutual 
understanding function desirably was presented. This brought forth 
numerous contributions from the group showing both the recognized 
importance of this role and the variety of approaches being made ex- 
perimentally in this field. Teachers and parents need the help and 
guidance of principals in moving home and school understanding and 
participation to a new high plane. 

The role of leader of growth activities. The continual growth of 
teachers and principals takes place only in an environment of mutual 
concern for the improvement of the school and all that it represents. 
The principal must find ways of “clearing the tracks for growth.” These 
are busy times for all teachers and principals. Reduction of waste effort 
in insignificant activities, fewer routine tasks, decreasing or eliminating 
unnecessary paper work, obtaining and utilizing released time for con- 
structive learning opportunities for both principals and teachers, develop- 
ing greater informality through the “coffee pot approach,” and a number 
of other suggestions were offered. 

The principal and teachers must continually work together in find- 
ing ways of becoming mutually helpful in creating maximum growth for 
all in the most satisfying way possible. 

In general. The meeting was valuable in several ways. The chairman 
was unusually successful in involving not only the panel but the entire 
group almost from the start; the group interest remained high through- 
out; the well-selected panel made significant and timely contributions; 
the time allotted to the meeting passed too quickly; and, finally, the dis 
cussion overflowed into the formation of small groups which continued 
the discussion for a considerable length of time after the close of the 


session. 





1 Home and School Work Together. Edited by Mary Mullen. California Elementary School Ad 
ministrators’ Association, 21st Yearbook, 1949. 
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Directors and Representatives, 1950-51" 


Cenrrat Disrricr 


“Director 
Joseph Murphy 
-. Peoria, Illinois 


State Representatives 
Illinois: Grace Fitch 

* Towa: Esther Helbig 

© Missouri: Dorothy Osborne 


Basr Cenrrat Disraicr 
Director 

= C. B. Cleaver 
© Norwood, Ohio 

af 

“State Representatives 

7 Indiana: Basil E. Rohrer 
"> Kentucky; Mrs. J. V. Ewan 
® Michigan: Rosemary Lee 

7 Ohio: John H, Smith 

/) West Virginia: Milton Bur- 
m dette 


Mwore Atitantic Disrzicr 


~ Director 
© Mary M. Greenlee 
Mooresville, N. C. 


a Representatives 
Delaware: Mrs. Elva 
© Dugan 

> Dist. of Col.;,Nell F. Hiscox 
> Maryland: Althea Fuller 
“New Jersey: George Osborn, 
Ef Jr. 

>) Pennsylvania: A. Sterling 

King 
» Virginia: Lillian M. Johnson 


M. 


= 
Phillip Geil 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 





State Representatives 
Minnesota: Ethel H. Kecke- 
foth 
North Dakota: R. D. Brown 
South Dakota: Gladys H, 
Scown 
Wisconsin: Emil F. Faith 


Nortneast Districr 


Director 
Ruth Dority 
Newton, Massachusetts 


State Representatives 
Connecticut: Robert Simpkins 
Maine: Mrs. Edna S. Purdy 
Massachusetts: Robert J. New- 

bury 
New Hampshire: Mrs. Marie 
A, Capron 
New York: Lillian Donahue 
Rhode Island: Marion B. Bray 
Vermont: Mrs. Margaret S. 
Cotey 


Nortruwestr Disrricr 


Director 
William C, Ryan 
Seattle, Washington 


State Representatives 
Idaho: D. Loren Hicks 
Montana: Lloyd Gass 
Oregon: Melvin Moore 
Utah: Lester J. Neilson 
Washington: Frank Lowry 


Rocxy Moounrain Disrricr 


Director 
Harold R. Goff 
Albuquerque, N. Mex, 


State Representatives 
Colorado: Dorothy Wilson 
New Mexico: Felix Prezbeski 
Wyoming: Margaret Cham- 
bers 


Souta Centra Disrricr 


Director 
George J. Hooper 
Tulsa, Okla, 


State Representatives 

Arkansas: - Mrs. 
Isgrig 

Kansas: Myrtle M. Evans 

Louisiana: Loretta R. Doerr 

Nebraska: Florence B, Rey- 
nolds 

Oklahoma: Ralph H. Kennedy 

Texas: J. Fritz Hill 


Hazel #4. 


Sourueasr Disrricr 


Director 
R. N. Chenault 
Nashville, Tennessee 


State Representatives 

Alabama: R. C, Johnston 

Florida: Frances Belcher 

Georgia: Pauline Martin 

Mississippi: Mrs. Betty Cant- 
well 

North Carolina: Mary M. 
Greenlee 

South Carolina: W. J. Castine 

Tennessee: Mrs. Elouise Fry 


Souruwesr Disrricr 
Director 


State Representatives 
Arizona: Arden Staples 
California: Dan Gilson 
Nevada: Duane D, Keller 


Outiymnc AREAS 
Director 
Robert W. Eaves 
Washington, D. C. 


Representatives 
Alaska: Roman Malach ; 
Hawaii: William T. S. Wong 
Philippines:- T. N.. Boquiren 


“* For addresses of representatives, see directory of members in 29th Yearbook, Health in the 


ntary School. 
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30th YEARBOOK of the 


NEA DEPARTMENT OF ELEMENTAR 
SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 


Elementary School Libraries To 


to be published in September, 1951 


Principals: 


If you want to know how to make the library in your elem: 
function to its full capacity, consider these questions and look f. 
in this new yearbook: 


& Is your library playing an important role in everyd 
"tivities? 
> How can the elementary-school library enrich and s 
reading program? 


pm Is your library adequately staffed? How can volunteer 


® How should books be selected and appraised? Can 
children help? 


® Are you and your librarian acquainted with the best 
most recent, books for children? 


b> Are the library materials properly organized and we! 
> Is your library a school-community cultural center? 


Principals and teachers will find in this volume many p 
to-earth piesa for improving library organization, administrat 
ice. The book, delightfully written, contains fifty-one short 
by well-known authors of children’s books and specialists in 
children’s literature. 





Members of the Department in 1951-52 will receive a copy 
book as part of our membership service. To obtain the book p1 
in your 1951-52 membership dues ($5.00) before September 1, 1 


DEPARTMENT OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINC! 
National Education Association 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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